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[As the season for the examination of teachers for the winter schools 
has arrived, we copy, for the benefit of school committees, a part of 
the last report of the school committee of Sandwich, in relation to 
this subject. We commend the mode described in this extract to the 
school committees throughout the State.—Eb. | 


“ Your committee have pursued the following course with regard to 
candidates for employment. A certificate of character is first required, 
and no person is admitted to examination without satisfactory testi- 
monials in this respect. Each one is then furnished with a quill and 
paper; he is required to make his own pen. A paragraph is slowly 
read, and the candidate writes it down. In this way a specimen of 
writing, spelling, and pointing, is obtained. ‘The committee, after a 
careful examination of these specimens, proceed to a close inquiry into 
the grammatical construction of the paragraph. A synopsis of all the 
verbs in it is given ; and rules of syntax, definitions, and whatever may 
be necessary to elicit the candidate’s grammatical knowledge, are not 
omitted. He is then examined as to proficiency in geography, arith- 
metic, and reading. In no instance has any excuse been received, to 
avoid the examination, notwithstanding former certificates, even from 
the same committee, or reputation for ability in school management or 
general knowledge. Your committee, by this course, act in strict 
justice to the districts, and avoid the imputation of partiality. Each 
one of the successful candidates receives a certificate and register; the 
duplicate certificate is retained by the committee, and not filed with 
the town treasurer until the register shall have been returned, filled up 
by the teacher agreeably to the legal form. No money is paid out 
unless the selectmen receive the duplicate certificate, endorsed by 
some one of the committee, somewhat as follows: ‘' The committee have 
received the register of District No. —, and it appears to be correct.’ 
The signature of one of the committee follows. By pursuing this 
course, the blank report can be correctly filled up by the committee, 
and transmitted to the Secretary of the Commonwealth in season. A 
failure in this respect would deprive the town of its share of the school 
fund for the ensuing year.” 





MODE OF REMEDYING TARDINESS AND JRREGULARITY OF AT- 
TENDANCE. 


Extract from the Report of the School Committee of Fall River. 
“ Trregularity and tardiness on the part of the scholars have been 
evils loudly and long complained of. To remedy this defect in our 
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Common Schools, the committee established certain regulations, Ag 
was to be expected, some approved and some disapproved them, 
Some thought their tendency would be to deprive children of the 
benefits of Public Schools, while others entertained the opposite opin- 
ion. ‘There is no way to settle this question, but by facts. If their 
effect has been, on the whole, to cut off children from the benefits of 
their share in the school fund, then they ought to be repealed ; but if 
their effect has been to educate more children, more hours, than were 
educated under the old system, then it is but just, to the rising gen- 
eration, that they should be sustained. With a view of ascertaining 
the facts in the case, your committee applied to the teachers of the 
grammar schools, where these rules had been enforced, to give them a 
statement of the average attendance of scholars, compared with last 
year,—together with their opinion of the utility of the regulations. 

“ In District No. 2, Mr. Borden reports, that for ten weeks, next suc- 
ceeding Christmas, in the winter of 1840-41, the average number of 
registered scholars was 84,—average attendance 48,—average daily 
absence 36. ‘Taking the corresponding weeks in the winter of 1841- 
2, the average number of registered scholars was 79,—average attend- 
ance 57,—average daily absence 22. In other words, there was an 
average attendance of 9 more scholars every day, under the new regu- 
lations, than under the old,—while the number of scholars belonging 
to the school was not somany by 5. * * * 

“No. 1.—Mr. Aldrich reports, that he has compared the registers of 
1840-41 with those of 1841-2, and finds that, during the winter of 
1840-41, the average registered number of scholars for twelve weeks, 
was 60 7-8 per week,—the average weekly attendance 43 1-4,—show- 
ing an average daily absence of 17 scholars. During the winter of 

1841-2, taking the corresponding weeks, the average registered num- 
ber of scholars per week was 547-12. During the same time the 
average weekly attendance was 42 7-12,—the average absences but 
12. It will be seen by the above statement, that the registered schol- 
ars are 6 less this year, while the attendance has been the same within 
a fraction, there being a difference of only 2-3 of a pupil per week. 
* * * Mr. Aldrich, in his report to the committee, says, ‘ Allow me, 
before [ dismiss the subject, to say a word or two in relation to the 
general effect of the school regulations on my school. While they 
have not effected all that is desirable, still they contributed in no small 
degree to some important results, one of which is a prompt attendance 
at the hour of opening school ; we are now able to commence school 
in season, without continual interruptions, for an hour, as formerly, 
with tardy pupils coming in. 

“ «There was another evil of great magnitude, which is almost 
entirely remedied by the operation of these rules. Many were in the 
habit of absenting themselves from school without the consent, or 
knowledge even, of their parents, and sometimes running wild in this 
way, for days in succession, before being detected ; but by the salutary 
influence of these regulations, this habit is almost unknown, now, ' 
our little community, and the boys are becoming more true to them- 
selves and their interests. Thus I might detail other evils, which have 
been mitigated, or remedied by your code of regulations. I will sim- 
ply say, that it seems to me, could the rules which you have adopted 
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be more cordially sustained by the parents generally, they could not 
fail of being crowned with the happiest results.’ 

«“ No. 12.—Mr. Gilbert, in his report to the committee, says, that 
during the winter of 1840-41, the number of registered scholars in 
fourteen weeks was 90 2-14,—average daily attendance 55 8-14. 
Average number of registered scholars for the corresponding weeks in 
1841-2, was 90 4-14,—average daily attendance 75 8-14. From 
this average it will be seen, that with the same number registered, 
there has been an increased daily attendance of twenty. In addition 
to this increased attendance, punctuality has been secured, and the 
exercises of the school have not been interrupted, by tardy scholars, 
during the first hour of each session. This, says Mr. Gilbert, has 
been effected by enforcing the rules and regulations adopted by the 
general school committee. 

“ No. 11.—Mr. Lyon, in his report, says, that the average number 
registered in the winter of 1840-41, was 84,—the average attendance 
for the same time was 56. In consequence of two schools being 
united in one, the average number registered in 1841-2, was 118 1-2, 
—average attendance for the same time 93. In 1840-41, the average 
daily absences from 84 scholars, was 28; in 1841-2, from 118 it was 
only 25. We see by the above statistics, from 118 scholars belonging 
to the school, there have been 3 less absences per day, under the 
regulations of the committee, than there were last year from 84; and 
whatever causes may have assisted to bring about this great change, 
I have no doubt, says Mr. L., that the principal and most efficient has 
been the enforcement of the rules of the general school committee. 
In addition to the increased average attendance, we have gained much 
by the punctuality of scholars. In the winter of 1840, out of 84 
registered, I have commenced school exercises with but 20 scholars, 
and at the close of the session have had 70 present.” 





ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN FACTORIES. 
An Act concerning the Employment of Children in Manufacturing Establishments. 


“ Be it enacted, &c. as follows :— 

“Secr. 1. It is hereby made the duty of the school committee, in 
the several towns and cities of this Commonwealth, to prosecute all 
breaches of an act entitled ‘ An act to provide for the better instruction 
of youth employed in manufacturing establishments,’ passed on the 
sixteenth day of April, in the year eighteen hundred and thirty-six. 

“Secr. 2. The penalty imposed in the second section of said act 
shall be given to the person prosecuting for the offence described in 
said act, any thing in said act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“Secr. 3. From and after the passage of this act, no child under 
the age of twelve years shall be employed in laboring in any manufac- 
turing establishment more than ten hours in any one day. 

“Sect. 4. The owner, agent, or superintendent, of any manufac- 
turing establishment, who shall knowingly employ any such child, under 
the age of twelve years, in such establishment, contrary to the pro- 
Visions of the third section of this act, shall forfeit the sum of fifty 
dollars for each offence, to be recovered in any court of this Common- 
Wealth competent to try the same, to the use of the person prosecuting. 

“ Approved by the Governor, March 3, 1842.” 
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EFFECTS OF THE LAW ABOVE CITED. 


“The law enacted some time since, [1836,] requiring children to 
attend school at least three months in every year, has been little better 
than a dead letter. A law passed by the Legislature a few weeks 
since, making it the duty of the general school committee to prosecute 
any violations of the act to which we have alluded, seems to have had 
a good effect upon the employers; for, since the passage of that law, 
there has been an addition of about 120 scholars to the Public Schools 
in the village. Many of these have not attended school for more 
than a year,—some of them have not been at school for two years, 
At the annual examination, last week, the committee met with four 
scholars, who had not attended any school for about three years. One 
of these was fifteen years of age, another twelve, another ten. Another 
scholar, sixteen years of age, had not attended school but about six 
months, in the last four years.”—Fall River Report. 





Honor to wHom Honor.—Two men I honor, and no third. 
First, the toilworn craftsman, that with earth-made implement, labo- 
riously conquers the earth, and makes her man’s. Venerable to me is 
the hard hand; crooked, coarse ; wherein, notwithstanding, lies a cun- 
ning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the sceptre of this planet. Ven- 
erable, too, is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its 
rude intelligence! for it is the face of a man living manlike. 0, but 
the more venerable for thy rudeness, and even because we must pity 
as well as love thee! Hardly-entreated brother! For us was thy 
back so bent, for us were thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed. 
Thou wert our conscript, on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles 
wert so marred. For in thee, too, lay a God-created form, but it was 
not to be unfolded; encrusted must it stand with the thick adhesions 
and defacements of labor; and thy body, like thy soul, was not to 
know freedom. Yet toil on, toil on; thou art in thy duty, be out of it 
who may ; thou toilest for the altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

A second man I honor, and still more highly ; him who is seen 
toiling for the spiritually indispensable ; not daily bread, but the bread 
of life. Is not he, too, in his duty ; endeavoring towards inward har- 
mony ; revealing this, by act or by word, through all his outward en- 
deavors, be they high or low? Highest of all, when his outward and 
his inward endeavor are one; when we can name him artist; not 
earthly craftsman only, but inspired thinker, that with heaven-made 
implement conquers heaven for us! If the poor and humble toil that 
we may have food, must not the high and glorious toil for him, in re- 
turn, that he may have light and guidance, freedom, immortality ‘— 
These two, in all their degrees, I honor; all else is chaff and dust, 
which let the wind blow whither it listeth. Er 

Unspeakably touching is it, however, when I find both dignities 
united ; and he, that must toil outwardly for the lowest of man’s wam's, 
is also toiling inwardly for the highest. Sublimer in this world know 
I nothing than a peasant saint, could such now any where be met with. 
Sucu A ONE WILL TAKE THEE BACK TO NazaRETH ITSELF ; thou wilt 
see the splendor of heaven spring forth from the humblest depths of 
earth, like a light shining in great darkness.—T. Carlyle. 
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At the late Horticultural Festival, in this city, the following senti- 
ment was given in honor of the office of the Secretary of the Board of 


Education :— 
“Our Young Men,—‘Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s in- 
clined.’ 


* If prone to earth the infant stalk we train, 
Nor height, nor glory, will it e’er attain ; 
But if its tender years erect we guide, 
*T will be the Gardener's or the Forest's pride.’ ”’ 


To this, the Secretary replied in the following remarks, which are 
copied from the Boston Courier :— 


“Mr. President: My friend, Mr. Quincy, has given us a most ani- 
mated and delightful account of the “first dinner party,” [that of 
Adam and Eve when they entertained the angel Raphael, as described 
by Milton.] We have had, not only the glowing descriptions of the 
great poet who ‘reported that dinner,’ but the wit and fancy of my 
friend, who has reported the reporter. Still, notwithstanding the beau- 
tiful throng of images which has been conjured up before the imagina- 
tion by these graphic accounts, I must be allowed to say, there was 
one thing wanting to the perfection of the picture. In Paradise there 
was every thing else, surely, that mortal could desire, but there were 
no children. There were none at the table; there were no groups of 
happy faces ; no light heels and lighter hearts, which came flying along 
after the cloth was removed,—that is, provided they had a cloth. 

“Children, sir, never saw the first garden,—except in that figurative 
sense, in which all children are sometimes said to be now born in 
Paradise, but to be driven out of it for their own transgressions ;—but I 
wish they could see the present representation of it, in the gorgeous 
display of flowers and fruits which are now before us. I once heard 
alittle boy ask his mother, after a summer shower had passed beyond 
the horizon, where the rainbow had gone to. Could the little philoso- 
pher have seen the glowing and splendid colors that your society has 
brought together on the present occasion, I think he would have no 
doubt that you had plucked the rainbows from the skies, to wreath 
them around this room, and to spread them over these tables. 

“Mr. President, the venerable gentleman at your left has told us, 
that twenty years ago, when the first attempts were made in this vicin- 
ity for horticultural improvement, there were but four or five kinds of 
cherries, about as many of pears, and so of other fruits; and he has 
contrasted the poverty of the orchards and the gardens at that day, 
with their wealth and luxuriance at the present time. Sir, there are 
not less than one hundred thousand children in this Commonwealth, 
under ten years of age, who would go half crazy at the beauty, the 
fragrance, and the deliciousness, of the treasures you have brought to- 
gether here. Just think of a company of fifty thousand little girls, and 
as many little boys, peeping between pickets, through cracks and key- 
holes, at such a sight; and longing to make bouquets from your flowers, 
for their own bosoms, and to test the quality of your peaches, and plums, 
and grapes, by some surer sense than that of the eye. Now, sir, as 
your improvements increase the temptations of children to take what 
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is not their own,—ought not something,—nay, ought not a great deal 
to be done, to improve their conscientiousness, that they may resist 
those temptations? We are told that in some places in Prussia, the 
children are trained up in such habits of honesty, that gooseberries, 
and plums, and cherries, and other fruits, may hang in luscious clys- 
ters within their reach, the whole season, and ripen by the sidewalks, 
within arm’s length of every child, and yet never be touched by a pur. 
loining hand. Have we not a vast work to do, in this country, before 
we arrive at such a point of juvenile morality? Ought not your 
friends, then, and my friends, to make a compact, that while we ap- 
plaud and patronize your efforts to improve the fruits and flowers of 
the earth, you shall aid us in renovating the moral character of the 
young, in improving the celestial fruits,—the immortal amaranths of the 
youthful soul? I never pass by your gardens and orchards, and see 
those bristling pickets, those high fences surmounted with iron spikes, 
without thinking how much better and safer it would be to have the 
security which honesty and conscience would give, rather than these 
uncertain barriers against plunder. This, I am persuaded, we shall 
have, when we devote an attention to the well-being of the soul, at all 
corresponding to that which we are accustomed to pay to the well- 
being of the body. 

“Sir, your present exhibition has been the occasion of enforcing a 
great truth on my mind, and I thank you for it. We have been told 
here, to-night, that it is but forty years since the first Horticultural So- 
ciety in the world,—that of London,—was established ; and all those 
who are best acquainted with the subject, seem to want words to de- 
scribe the extent of the improvements since effected in this beautiful 
art. What does this prove, but Nature’s susceptibility of amelioration 
under the cultivating hand of man? The whole vegetable world is 
one varied manifestation of this animating, encouraging truth. Under 
human culture, wild and bitter roots become wholesome and delicious 
esculents. Fruits, before acid and dwarfish, bend their branches with 
golden and nectarous clusters ; and flowering trees, before stinted and 
feeble, put on an ampler and more diversified coronal of beauty. 

“The same thing is true in regard to animals. The faithful and 
sagacious dog is only the great-grandchild, or some later descendant, 
of the wolf; and the noble horse and ox have acquired their fleetness 
and draught under the improving,—though so often ungenerous,—hand 
of man. Are these capabilities, think you, confined to the inanimate 
world? or to the lower orders of animals? No; the same capacities 
abound through all the domains of Nature. We see it in our own race 
when we make a comparison between periods of time sufficiently re- 
mote from each other. Look at our progenitors, the early inhabitants 
of Great Britain ; and all those lawless, plundering hordes, which in- 
vaded that country from the north of Europe. Look at those boat- 
loads,—for the ships of those days were only boats,—of Saxons and 
Danes, who conquered England. Look at Hengist and Horsa, and 
their savage retinue,—those red-haired, uncombed, shaggy pirates, cl 
in undressed skins, (as far as they were clad at all,) descending upo 
the coast, driving the natives before them, or destroying them on the 
spot ;—did these, think you, appear to be likely men, from whom [0 
extract Lord Bacon, and Shakspeare, and Milton, and Wilberforce? 
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«Yet all this has been done, and done, too, without one hundred 
thousandth part of those aids to cultivation which, with our means and 
our knowledge, we can bestow upon thé improvement of the human 
family. If, as you yourself told us, in your opening remarks, as much 
has been done in England, in a few years, for horticultural improve- 
ment, as has been done in China in a thousand years, what are we not 
entitled to expect, when the wealth, and the talent, and the attain- 
ments, and the interest, of the world shall be turned into the channel 
of human improvement ? 

“Mr. President, F will detain you no longer than to give the follow- 
ing sentiment — 

‘“ Horticultural Improvements, which have exalted the useless into 
the useful, have adorned the inelegant with beauty, and purified the 
poisonous into the healthful,—may they be the emblem and the augury 
of similar improvements in the intellectual and moral world !” 





Maxe Frienpsuie with tHe Hicguest.—Men are so inclined to 
content themselves with what is commonest,—the spirit and the senses 
so easily grow dead to the impression of the beautiful and the perfect, 
—that every one should study and nourish in his mind the faculty of 
feeling these things, by every method in his power; for no man can 
bear to be entirely deprived of such enjoyments. It is only because 
they are not used to taste of what is excellent, that the generality of 
people take delight in silly and insipid things, provided they be new. 
For this reason, we ought, every day at least, to hear a little song, read 
a good poem, see a fine picture, and if it be possible, to speak a few 
reasonable words.—Goethe. 





Tue Asuse or Time.—During a recent visit to the United States 
Mint, I observed in the gold room, that a rack was placed over the 
floor for us to tread upon; and, on inquiring its purpose, I was an- 
swered, that it was to prevent the visiter from carrying away with the 
dust of his feet the minutest particle of the precious metal, which, de- 
spite of the utmost care, would fall upon the floor when the rougher 
edges of the bar were filed; and that the sweepings of the buildings 
saved thousands of dollars in the year. How much more precious the 
most minute fragments of time! and yet how often are they trodden 
upon like dust, by thoughtlessness and folly !—G. W. Bethune. 





How to supce or Men.—I meet an individual man,—how am I 
to regard him?—in what degree shall I respect him? His dress, his 
manners, all I see outwardly, pleases me. But I must know more of 
him. Well, you tell me he is very wealthy,—that he lives in a splen- 
did house, and fares sumptuously every day. So far so good. But 
I pay homage to none of these things. I wish to ascertain what claims 
this man has upon my respect and esteem. You do not help me to 
the information I seek, by pointing to his elegant dwelling, to his costly 
clothing, to his luxurious table. No; the great question I desire to 
have answered is, What manner of person is he? Is he honest, 
benevolent, religious ?—In a word, what is his character ?—Ch. Reg. 
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[For the Common School Journal.) 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW SCHOOLHOUSE, IN MALDEN. 


The inhabitants of the south-west district in Malden have just 
erected, for the benefit of their children, a beautiful and commodious 
schoolhouse. It is pleasantly located, well constructed, and reflects 
much honor upon those under whose superintendence it was reared. 

On Thursday, 25th ult., the house was opened by appropriate dedi- 
catory services. A well-timed and excellent address was given by 
Rev. C. H. Chapin, of Charlestown, after which Mr. Thayer, of the 
Chauncey Place School in Boston, addressed, in a very happy manner, 
the scholars who were present. After this came addresses from 
Rev. Messrs. M’Leish and Adams, and Charles Lewis, Esq., of 
Malden. ‘These exercises were interspersed with singing worthy the 
occasion,—elevating and impressive, All hearts present were made 
glad,—and we trust that a new impulse has already been given to the 
cause of education in Malden. Among the pieces sung was the 
following :— G. 


HYMN.—BY J. G. ADAMS, 


Tunr,—America. 


Raise the adoring song! 
Praises to God belong, 
In this glad hour! 
He who, from worlds on high, 
Spreads over earth and sky 
Proofs of his majesty, 
Goodness, and power! 


Praise! that Instruction’s voice 
Bids the young heart rejoice 
In this fair land ; 
Praise! that the humblest mind 
Wisdom’s true light may find, 
Ground on which, all inclined 
Freely may stand. 


Source of all holiness ! 
With thy rich favor bless 
This house of thine ; 
Here be true knowledge sought, 
Here purest wisdom taught, 
Wisdom with freedom fraught,— 
Freedom divine ! 





Real greatness is seldom or never obtrusive in its pretensions. ' It 
is never fitful and uneasy, lest it should not be noticed, and find its 
right place ; and it does not therefore urge itself into the front ranks of 
active and bustling life. It is more allied to the divine wisdom, which 
shows itself oftenest and best, not in the tempest and earthquake, but 
in some still small voice of ministering kindness,—in the rain that falls, 
in the dew that distils—J. Wheeler. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE OF THE “MORAL INSTRUCTER,” 
PART III.; BY THOMAS H. PALMER, AUTHOR OF PRIZE ESSAY 
ON EDUCATION 


«“ When we consider how much progress has been made of late, in 
sharpening and improving the intellect, while so very little has even 
been attempted, in our Public Schools, towards developing and exer- 
cising the moral sense, can we wonder at the strides our community 
have been taking towards utter depravation of morals? that every mail 
should bring new instances of breach of faith among all classes of our 
citizens ? 

“ A clerical friend of mine lately remarked, that he had frequently 
serious doubts whether he and his brethren of the ministry could be 
acting right in expending so much time and exertion, in the way of 
religious instruction, with such small results. But how can the trifling 
amount of these results be a matter of surprise, when it is recollected, 
that one of the most important means of spreading religion is entirely 
neglected ? God has commanded us to ‘train up a child in the way 
he should go.’ Have we fulfilled that command? Are our children 
‘trained in the way they should go’? What should we think of a 
farmer, who should sow his seeds upon hard, stony ground, without 
the slightest previous effort to soften and mellow it by plough or 
spade? Would it be rational to expect any return? And yet, is not 
this precisely the course we adopt respecting religious instruction ? 
We take no pains to awaken and develop the consciences of our 
youth, and to excite them to action. They are never called on to 
look within, to judge between right and wrong. How can we wonder, 
then, that the seeds sown from the pulpit on this unprepared ground 
should fail to take root, and that, ‘when the sun is up,’ they should 
be ‘scorched, and wither away’? We do perform a part of our duty. 
We do provide religious instruction for the people. But we neglect 
an equally essential part, for the want of which what we do perform is 
rendered almost null, and of no effect. And yet we calmly wash our 
hands, and say, ‘ We are innocent of the blood of this people.’ We 
exclaim against the hardness of men’s hearts, and complain of the 
inefficiency of the preached gospel. 

“Let not any thing that is here said, however, be distorted so as 
to appear like advocating the teaching of religious tenets in schools. 
In the present state of society, divided as we are, and as we are likely 
to remain, into such a variety of sects, the scheme would be a failure, 
—perhaps deservedly so. But, because the great variety of religious 
faith, and modes of worship, and the danger of converting the school 
into an engine of religious proselytism, absolutely forbid the teaching 
of religious doctrines there, does it follow that every species of moral 
training must be excluded? Does not this circumstance rather 
enhance the necessity of a peculiar attention to that part of moral 
instruction to which no such objection can apply? Is there not an 
extensive field, which may be regarded as common ground, in respect 
to which every portion of society is perfectly agreed ? Is there any 
parent, who does not desire his child to be trained to the practice of 
virtue, and to the avoidance of every vicious habit? that he should be 
inspired with veneration, gratitude, and love to God? that he should 
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be honest, faithful, humane, and gentle, obedient to his parents, true to 
his word? that he should possess moral courage and self-control} - 
industry, perseverance, economy, and temperance ; patience, fortitude, 
magnanimity, and cheerfulness ? Surely not. On these, and such 
like points, we shall meet with perfect unanimity.” 





A Larce Turoat.—The “Morning Star,” published at Cincinnati, 
relates the following anecdote of a young gentleman of the south, who 
had expended a large fortune,—money, lands, negroes,—every thing, 
in a course of intemperance and profligacy. 

“He had just paid a last year’s grog-bill of $800 one day, and was 
walking in the street very leisurely, when, seeing a physician on the 
opposite side, he called out to him, and said he wanted him to come 
over. ‘Doctor,’ said he, ‘I wish you’d just look down my throat.’ 
‘IT don’t discover any thing, sir,’ said the doctor, after looking very 
carefully. ‘You don’t!’ said he; ‘why, that’s strange; will you be 
kind enough, sir, to give another look?’ ¢ Really, sir,’ said the doctor, 
after a second look, ‘I don’t see any thing.’ ‘No! why, a farm, ten 
thousand dollars, and twenty negroes, have gone down there!’ and it 
was a fact, too; he really swallowed the land, negroes, and all. This 
young man acquired the habit of drinking at college, from a fellow- 
student from Mississippi, who, it was said, had actually, out of one 
hundred and twenty companions, made the majority of them drunkards, 
by his example. They at first used to smuggle wine into their rooms, 
and afterwards they drank openly at the hotel. All this from the in- 
fluence of one young man!” 





FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, in General Court assembled. 


The Board of Education, in compliance with the provisions of law 
prescribing their duties, submit the following Report :— 


The superintendence of the three Normal Schools is, perhaps, one 
of the most important duties which devolve upon the Board. These 
schools were established for the purpose of making a fair trial of an 
important institution closely connected with our system of free schools. 
The chief object was to educate and prepare teachers for the business 
of school-keeping, and gradually to elevate the character and attain- 
ments of that class of persons ;—the Legislature regarding it as the 
most effectual means of giving a higher importance to the Common 
Schools. 

The Board has confided the management and superintendence of 
each of the Normal Schools to a visiting committee, and their progress 
and condition will be best understood by the reports of those visiters, 
which are submitted with this report. These schools were, by an 
arrangement with the citizens where they were respectively established, 
to continue for the term of three years, which period, as it regards two 
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of them, will expire in the course of the ensuing summer and autumn. 
It will therefore be a matter for legislative consideration whether they 
shall be further sustained. 

The opinion of the Board on this subject is expressed in a report 
made by a committee at a recent meeting, a copy of which is annexed. 
By this report it will appear, that the Board consider it expedient to 
give the Normal Schools a further trial. Like all institutions of the 
kind, these schools have had their difficulties to contend with, though 
they seem to meet with most favor where they are best known. Their 
influence in the short space of three years, even if they should here- 
after succeed so as to fulfil the highest hopes, cannot make a very 
strong or obvious impression, since the work of educating teachers 
must be slow, and then their influence upon the schools can only 
become gradually manifest. Three years would, therefore, seem to be 
an inadequate period to give the system such a trial as will fairly 
develop its true character, and display the influence it may exercise in 
increasing the efficiency and raising the reputation of the free schools 
of the Commonwealth. 

The Board annex to this report the Fifth Annual Report of their 
Secretary, which will furnish evidence of his laborious attention and 
unwearied diligence in discharging the duties intrusted to him. This 
report is so full, and the subjects treated in it are so carefully and 
elaborately examined, that it relieves the Board from the necessity of 
noticing them. ‘They prefer that the entire report of the Secretary 
should go to the Legislature, as the duties devolved upon him are far 
more important than those confided to the Board. The subject is one, 
also, to which he devotes his undivided attention ; and, while his means 
of information are comparatively great, it seems to be due to his 
station, and to the relation in which he stands, that his views and 
opinions should be presented to the Legislature as he makes them 
known to the Board. From these several documents it is believed that 
the Legislature will derive all the information which could be reason- 
ably anticipated. 

The subject of a School Library has been referred to in former 
reports. If, as it is stated in the report of the Secretary, there are 
more than one hundred towns in the State, (one third part of the 
whole number in it,) in which there is not a single town, social, or 
district school library, it would seem that a large portion of the child- 
ren of the Commonwealth are growing up without adequate means 
for self-improvement. In view of this fact, the Board would respect- 
fully suggest the expediency of furnishing some assistance to the 
districts, to aid and encourage them in procuring a school library. A 
sufficient sum for this purpose might be taken from the State school 
fund, either at once, or in two or more successive years, without per- 
ceptibly impairing its present usefulness. On this subject the Board 
refer with pleasure to the recent proceedings of the State of New 
York. Although that State passed its first law for the establishment 
of Common Schools in 1812, yet it is now outstripping all the other 
States in the Union, in the comprehensiveness of its plans, and the 
munificence of its appropriations. A Common School library is now 
commenced in all the school districts of that State,—between ten and 
eleven thousand in number,—and the volumes distributed already 
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amount to more than six hundred and thirty thousand. The same 
State has also provided for the appointment of one or more county 
superintendents of schools in each county, whose duty it is to examine 
all the schools, and report their condition to the State superintendent. 
To carry out more fully their extensive plans of improvement, the State 
has also authorized the superintendent to subseribe for a periodical 
devoted exclusively to the subject of Common School education, and 
to send a copy gratuitously to every district in the State. 

In concluding their report, the Board feel much satisfaction in 
being able to say, that the experience of the past year is highly 
encouraging, and has produced abundant evidence of an increased 
interest in promoting the education of the rising generation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Joun Davis, 

Georce Hutt, 
Rosert Ranrout, Jr., 
Tuomas Rossins, 
Wm. G. Bares, 


J. W. James, 


H. Humeurey. 
Boston, January 1, 1342. 


REPORT ON THE LEXINGTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Board of Visiters of the Normal School at Lexington, report :— 
That the average number of pupils at this school for the last year, 


was for each term about twenty-five. For the current year it has been 
about thirty-five. 

About thirty of the pupils of this school have left it, after passing 
through a course of instruction more or less complete. The success 
which has attended these young ladies, in the business of teaching, 
has been highly gratifying, not only generally, but almost universally. 

The number of pupils at the close of the last year was forty ; and 
will be somewhat greater, in all probability, during the present year. 

There have been, at this school, a great constancy and punctuality 
of attendance; and the pupils have devoted themselves to the work of 
preparation for teaching, with a zeal and indefatigable perseverance 
which merit hearty commendation, and are the surest guaranty of the 
fulfilment of the wishes of the friends of the institution. 

At the examinations of the pupils, the evidence of their proficiency 
was more decided than had been anticipated by the most sanguine of 
those who have watched their progress with interest; and the under- 
signed cannot refrain from adding the expression of his entire con- 
viction, from the history and results thus far of this school, that the 
specific education of teachers is by far the most powerful engine that 
can be put in operation for the elevation of the standard of education 
among us. This conviction was also impressed upon the minds of 
those present at the last annual examination, without, so far as I am 
informed, a single exception. 

What has been said of the condition of the school is of itself a 
sufficient testimony to the ability, fidelity, and devotion, of the teacher. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


R. Rantouu, Jr., Chairman. 
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REPORT ON THE BARRE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Having been designated, at the last meeting of the Board, to visit 
the Normal School in Barre, under the care of Professor Newman, and 
having been also requested to act as chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed for that service, I notified Messrs. Briggs and Bates of the time 
of meeting, just as the school was closing, in the latter part of Novem- 
ber. But I am sorry to say, that it was not convenient for either of 
those gentlemen to attend the examination. 

I went to Barre, hoping to meet them, was very cordially received 
by Professor Newman, and spent a day in hearing the regular exer- 
cises and examinations of the classes. I found the school in a very 
flourishing state, consisting of about seventy male and female pupils, 
who were in a course of training for the business of teaching, and most 
of whom, I understand, were ready to enter the winter schools when- 
ever their services might be wanted. ; 

The course of instruction was fully developed in the progress of the 
examination, or rather of the regular exercises of the day, as I was 
assured no preparation had been made for the occasion; and I was 
exceedingly pleased with the elementary and analytical processes in all 
the branches taught in the school. Every thing had a direct bearing 
upon the great business of teaching, for which the pupils were pre- 
paring, and their prompt and intelligible answers plainly indicated, not 
only the perfect competence of the teacher, but their own diligence 
and success in their studies. 

Upon the whole, I have rarely, if ever, visited a seminary better 
regulated and instructed than the Normal School in Barre, or one 
promising to furnish so many well-trained teachers for the primary 
schools of the Commonwealth. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


H. Humpurey. 
Amuerst Coiiece, December 1, 1841. 


REPORT ON THE BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The committee on the Normal School at Bridgewater, having 
attended the quarterly examinations by one or more of their numbers, 
during the year past, are happy to express their approbation of the 
school, and consider it to have been, thus far, a highly successful ex- 
periment. Mr. Tillinghast, the Principal, is an accomplished teacher, 
and is well qualified to be an instructer of teachers. He has been very 
assiduous in the discharge of his important duties. He treats his 
pupils in a gentlemanly manner, and good order and decorum of con- 
duct are primary characteristics of the school. A marked advance- 
ment in the pupils has been visible at each successive examination. 

The number of pupils for the last quarter was fifty-two, and it was 
expected that about fifteen would leave at its close, to be employed as 
teachers, some of whom are expected to return hereafter to rejoin the 
school. 

A Model School, in a convenient apartment adjoining the principal 
building, has been kept the most of the past season, and taught by a 
number of the pupils in rotation. This has been highly acceptable to 
the parents of those children who have attended the model school. 
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Mr. Goddard, of Boston, has been with Mr. Tillinghast for some time 
ast, and is a very competent and efficient assistant. 

The people of Bridgewater are very friendly to the school, and give 
it their countenance and encouragement. Numbers of people from 
that and the neighboring towns usually attend the quarterly exami- 
nations. The Hon. Seth Sprague, Jr., has lately added some excellent 
articles to their apparatus, of the value of one hundred dollars. 

For the Committee, 


Tuomas Rossins. 
Boston, December 30, 1841. 


The Committee, appointed by the Board of Education to consider the 
state of the Normal Schools, and the expediency of their contin- 
uance, beg leave to report :— 


The Normal Schools were established in the towns of Lexington, 
Barre, and Bridgewater, as follows :— 

The school at Lexington, on the Ist Wednesday of July, A. D. 
1839. 

The school at Barre, on the Ist Wednesday of September, A. D. 
1839. 

The school at Bridgewater, on the 2d Wednesday of September, 
A. D. 1840. 

By an arrangement made with the inhabitants of those towns, 
respectively, liberal contributions were made by them, and were pro- 
cured from inhabitants of the towns in their vicinity, for the purchase 
of apparatus and libraries, and the fitting up of schoolrooms and board- 
ing houses, on condition that the schools should be maintained in said 

towns, for the space of three years; and this arrangement will accord- 
ingly terminate, with reference to the different schools, as follows :— 

Lexington school, Ist Wednesday of July, 1842. 

Barre school, Ist Wednesday of September, 1842. 

Bridgewater school, 2d Wednesday of September, 1843. 

The report of the Treasurer of the Board of Education shows, that 
the funds now available in the hands of the Board, amount to the sum 
of R7781 51. 

If the arrangements above referred to are carried out, there will 
remain in the hands of the Board, at the expiration of the three years, 
a small balance of the fund, the amount of which cannot now be 
ascertained, as the expenses of the three schools will depend materially 
upon the number of pupils who shall hereafter attend. 

It will be perceived, therefore, that some provision must be made, 
by the Legislature, for the future support of the Normal Schools, or 
they will close at or near the times above stated. 

The question, then, arises, whether it is expedient that the Legis- 
lature should make such provision,—and, upon this question, the com- 
mittee are unanimous in an affirmative opinion. 

_ That opinion is based upon the general reasons which existed at the 
time of the organization of those institutions, confirmed, as its cor- 
rectness has been, by subsequent experience. 

It is presumed that no person, who considers the immense influence 
which is to result from their labors, is prepared to take the ground, 
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that the teachers of our Common Schools are sufficiently qualified for 
the stations they fill. ‘There are, it is true, very many highly hon- 
orable exceptions. But these very persons will be the first to admit, 
that their qualifications have been derived, rather from a long expe- 
rience in the exercise of the art, than from their, otherwise, unaided 
sagacity in the business of instruction. 

But, from the committees of the different school districts, from the 
friends of education, in all parts of the Commonwealth, the call is loud 
and uniform,—*“ Give us better teachers!” The charge against many 
of them is, that they are themselves deficient in the knowledge of the 
branches which they pretend to teach,—and that, whatever their apti- 
tude to teach may be, they have not the knowledge of those branches 
which the law requires they should impart to others. But it is said of 
others, not that they are men deficient in intellect, or in education, 
but that they lack experience. Many of them are well versed in the 
higher studies taught in our colleges; and, perhaps, are qualified to 
impart their knowledge to a mature mind ; but yet these persons may 
have less aptness to teach, less ability to manage and govern a school 
of young pupils, than other individuals, of more moderate powers, whose 
talents have been quickened by use and regulated by cultivation. 

Of all the professions, that of a teacher is eminently practical. He 
has to deal with mind,—with mind, too, in all its variety of character. 
And yet, though he has to do with a subject which is least understood, 
and the most difficult to be comprehended, there is less attention paid 
to qualifications than in any other profession or trade. 

A few days, or, at most, a few weeks, are sufficient to explain to a 
young man the principles of architecture, the uses of the different tools, 
and the strength, durability, and quality of materials; but, instead of 
sending him to a scientific lecturer, we apprentice him to a practical 
mechanic, that he may acquire a knowledge of his art by long years of 
patient and laborious application. 

To qualify a student in the legal profession, we indeed place him 
under the care of scientific instructers ; but, until the principles which 
he is taught are familiarized by practice, he will be of no advantage 
to his clients, and will arrive at no eminence'in the ranks of his 
profession. 

In the healing art, practice is the very handmaid of science ; and 
when we call in either a physician or a surgeon, we pass by the man 
who has merely a knowledge of books, and seek the assistance of him 
who has grown wise in the school of experience. 

Why should we not adopt the same course with those to whom we 
intrust the minds of our children? Why not qualify them beforehand 
for the discharge of their duties, instead of placing them at once in a 
most responsible situation, to gather wisdom at the expense of the 
minds and morals of their pupils? 

These suggestions have been expressed, both before and since the 
establishment of the Normal Schools; and the grants made for the 
establishment of those institutions were for the purpose of remedying 
existing evils. The schools have been in operation, exclusive of vaca- 
tions, two of them for about two years, and the third for about one 
year. ‘The question arises, Have they answered, or have they indicated 
that they will answer, the object ?—or, in other words, Have the unre- 
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mitted exertions of three learned and experienced teachers, bestowed 
upon those who were anxious to learn the art of teaching, enabled 
those persons to perform with more ability the duties to which they 
have devoted themselves? 

It would seem that a question of this kind would carry its own 
answer with it; and we apprehend that, although, from the limited 
number of teachers which these schools have sent forth, the evidence 
of their usefulness has been brought home to the knowledge of but a 
small portion of the people of the Commonwealth, yet the evidence 
they have furnished is in accordance with the answer which that ques- 
tion indicates. 

Testing the utility of these institutions by the principles which we 
apply in other cases, we should inquire, What has been the improve- 
ment of the Normal scholars in their elementary studies,—in the 
acquisition of new branches, and in the science of teaching? How 
have they appeared at the examinations of the schools? What has 
been their success in teaching? And most of all, what estimate have 
the districts in which they have taught, placed upon their practical 
skill? All these questions are susceptible of a satisfactory answer, 
The examinations have been fully attended ; and, in the opinion, not 
only of their visiting committees, but of gentlemen who attended for 
the purpose of ascertaining the utility of the experiment, they have 
reflected great credit upon both the instructers and pupils, and upon 
the plan itself. 

Indeed, those examinations have changed the opinions of those who 
at first doubted the expediency of the institutions; and many who 
went prepared to censure, returned to approve. 

But the success which has followed the labors of the Normal 
scholars is, perhaps, the best evidence in favor of the schools. But 
few of them have ever completed the course of education contem- 
plated either by the Board or by the Principals of the different insti- 
tutions. It would be reasonable, therefore, to suppose that, in some 
cas@s, they would fail to win the approval of their employers. But, 
in most instances, they have given, as it is believed, unexpected satis- 
faction ; and such is the estimation in which their services have been 
held, that many districts, which have once employed Normal scholars, 
are extremely unwilling to employ any other teachers. Nor is this 
opinion confined to those districts. The people in the vicinity of the 
several schools, who have the best means of knowledge, are uniform in 
their commendation ; and if there are any who are faithless in the 
experiment, they are those who have paid little attention to the subject, 
and whose opinions are made up of theoretical speculations. 

The committee, therefore, in view of the facts which have fallen 
under their own observation, and in accordance with what they be- 
lieve to be the wishes and the wants of the community, are unanimous 
in the expression of an opinion, that suitable provision should be made 
by the Legislature for the continued support of the three Nonnal 


Schools. W. G. Bares, Chairman. 
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